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Renewal of Youth 

Yes, the wave-movement of the arts is one phase of 
the universal epic. Birth, growth, decay; new birth, 
fresh growth, and yet at last decay — the rule is for you 
and me as well as another, and in each of us it is proved. 
So hail to conquering Youth — even to sacred Infancy 
in its mother's arms! May the newly risen or newly 
born solve the riddles and sing the songs of the world! 
May he rid the earth of war and disease, of poverty and 
ignorance — famine of body and soul! May he complete 
nature's beauty with the beauty of art, and nature's 
truth with the truth of the spirit, and lead on the mil- 
lennium to which we all aspire! H. M. 

ALEXANDER BLOK 

Alexander Blok's death in the late summer is a loss 
not only to Russia but to world-literature. He was 
forty-one years of age, and had achieved international 
fame only during the last two years through the circula- 
tion of his revolutionary lyric, The Twelve. He was the 
first distinguished Russian writer to espouse openly the 
Bolshevist cause, and was one of the few first-rate imagina- 
tions which seem to have been sufficiently nourished 
upon the black bread of revolution. In his youth he 
was a writer of intense and remote lyrics, full of mystic 
vision and the pungent odor of the flowers of evil. The 
translators point out that Blok "owed a cultural allegiance 
to the old order." But he had from the first, like the 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

typical Russian peasant, adored the Christ hanging in 
tormented effigy at the wind-raked cross-roads, and 
marching before the poor, their Brother of compassion; 
and it was inevitable that Blok should not despair of 
the blind, violent, but spiritual people, discovering in 
their wild fury the elements of redemption. 

For the world of intellectual irony seemed to him 
rotten and ready for destruction. The nineteenth 
century, he wrote, "has cast upon the living face of man 
a blinding mask of mechanics, positivism, and economic 
materialism, and has drowned the human voice in the 
rumble and roar of machinery." As to whether Blok 
felt before he died that the administrators of this revolu- 
tion were betraying their ideal, "loving Her in heaven 
and betraying Her on earth," opinions seem to differ. 
Certainly there is little likeness between the cold, dedi- 
cated Cromwellian executives who now direct the Soviet 
government, and the twelve mystic roisterers of Blok's 
The Twelve, writen in 191 8. 

This poem, the Russian edition of which exceeded 
two million copies, was recently translated by Miss 
Deutsch and Dr. Yarmolinsky. It portrays the pro- 
cession, through the streets of Red Petrograd, of twelve 
holy ruffians, looting, killing, singing. The scheme of 
the poem is bold and flexible, including revolutionary 
songs, an episode of low passion and jealousy terminated 
by murder, and penetrating lyric passages with a move- 
ment like the folk-song. There is occasional convincing 
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Alexander Blok 

symbolism, as when the old order is personified by a 
mangy cur: "Beatings are the best you'll get." Behind 
all the lurid light and noise is the huge bare vision, the 
flat endless unmoved steppe: 

Hutted Russia 
Thick-rumped and solid — 
Russia, the stolid. 

In the storm and cold the blackguards stumble on, like 
disciples of a starved gray-bearded introspective Dionysus. 
At the end of the poem, they meet their master, in- 
scrutable, pitying, crowned with flowers — the white 
untouched Christ, bearing the red flag: 

In mist-white roses garlanded, 

Christ marches on. The twelve are led. 

The Twelve is a stirring battle-song which will not soon 
be dissociated from the history of these mysterious 
blood-dripping days. The translation, while it gives 
little impression of beauty as English verse, permits 
the smoky fire of the original to shine through. 

Glenway Wescott 

REVIEWS 

A FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 

Second April, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Mitchell 

Kennerley. 

If I could only sound a fanfare in words! If I could 
get up on some high place and blow trumpets, and shout 
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